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Modern Periodical Literature. 


Tue literary aspect of the present century is truly a remarkable one. 
Throughout our literature striking indications may be everywhere per- 
ceived, of the working of “ that something far more deeply interfused”—of 
that same popular, practical, progressive element which has so revolu- 
tionized society. Utility in some of its manifold forms has now become 
the primary aim of nearly all intellectual effort. Even the Poet begins 
to think it unworthy to write a poem solely for the poem’s sake, and 
whose single object is the creation of beauty; but has rather attempted 
to turn Poesy into a vehicle for enforcing philosophical or political spec- 
ulations. From literature as from life, the glories of old romance, and 
the gorgeous marvels of superstition have alike departed. Fancy no 
longer beholds a Naiad in every crystal stream, or hears the breath of 
Zephyr in the evening’s sigh. 

“The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
* * * All these have vanished ! 
They live no longer in the faith of reason !” 


But we have no disposition, reader, to revel in the “ rhetoric of lamen- 
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tation.” Indeed, we have little sympathy with those croakers of litera. 
ture who are forever mourning over what they are pleased to term mod- 
ern degeneracy—who point us with rapture to the “venerable past,” and 
turn again with lugubrious aspect to snivel over the “ignorant present.” 
There is not, really, any cause for regret in the popular, practical charac- 
ter that literature has assumed. In estimating the actual value of the 
literature of an age it should be judged not merely by its intrinsic excel- 
lence, but also with relation to the peculiar character and wants of that 
age. Without interweaving literary with civil history, no just apprecia- 
tion can be gained of either. There is surely, then, reason for satisfac- 
tion, nay, even for congratulation in the better adaptation of our own 
literature to the present state of society. There is, in fact, no more fa- 
vorable argument for that general progress of the species upon which we 
all so much love to descant. Nor does it detract from the dignity of 
literature to view it in this connection; if it thus looses the character of 
a strictly independent art, it acquires that of a noble instrumentality 
ever ministering to man’s highest good, 

These general reflections have been suggested by our more immediate 
subject to which, indeed, they have an especial applicability, for it is in 
Modern Periodical Literature that we find, perhaps, the best exponent of 
our intellectual character. Here all those traits have been most fully 
developed, and here all those influences are most clearly traced that have 
given the literary aspect of the century its distinctive features. The val- 
ue of the system itself—so popular in its character, and springing so di- 
rectly from the circumstances of the times, can be justly estimated only 
by the criterion we have named. If it is tried by any other it must 
loose much of its real significance. Viewed in this light, however, the 
system assumes no small importance in its relation to both Literature and 
Life. To review briefly the general nature of this two-fold relation, and 
notice what we conceive to be some of the benefits resulting from it, is 
our present purpose. 

Periodical Literature dates most of its celebrity from the commence- 
ment of the present century. It then first began to assume that char- 
acter which has since made its influence so widely felt and respected. 
Previous to this, it is true, periodical works enjoyed some share of public 
favor, but it was with small deservings. The relish originally given to 
this kind of writing by Addison, Steele, and their cotemporaries doubtless 
contributed to make it still pass with the public, even after all its life 
and spirit had departed. For in the periodicals of the last half of the 
preceding century, there is certainly little to attract, as any one who has 
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waded through a few numbers of the old Monthly Reviews and Gentle. 
man’s Magazines, can testify to his cost. The general character of these 
publications was, with few exceptions, wretched. "Weakness, insipidity, 
and above all, tediousness—that “ combination of the seven deadly sins 
of rhetoric”—were their most distinguishing traits. There was little of 
that bold, vigorous thought, and forcible expression, which have charac- 
terized their successors. Their chief contributors were the “barren ras- 
cals of letters,” who rejoiced in elevated residences in the atties of Grub 
street, where they “scribbled, sinned, and starved” after the most approv- 
ed fashion. But in the early part of the century, Periodical Literature 
received a new and powerful impulse. The Reviews underwent a total 
transformation. From being mere repositories of the dregs of literature, 
or “ abstracts and brief chronicles” of passing events, they became works of 
high literary merit, and have since exercised a predominant influence upon 
public opinion. Disdaining the humble pretensions of their progenitors, 
_ they have extended their ygnge over the whole domain of human thought 
and knowledge, and have boldly subjected men, institutions, literature, 
to the most exhaustive analysis. Their writers have generally displayed 
much ability. Indeed it has been remarked, that many of the strongest 
minds of the century will leave no other record behind them than these 
periodical essays. So great and varied, in short, is the talent that has 
graced this department of literature, that we know not where to turn for 
finer specimens of profound thought, brilliant wit, or graceful diction, than 
are scattered with careless ease and prodigality throughout its volumes. 
In observing the practical workings of the system, one cannot fail to 
notice the close connection into which it brings the writer with the pub- 
lic. It furnishes to the thinker one of the most effective forms through 
which to communicate his thoughts to society. It at times secures even 
to the veriest scribbler, a hearing that has elsewhere been often denied to 
some of the noblest intellects of earth. It has thus supplied what has 
generally been a deficiency in literature. Glance where we will over lit- 
erary history, we find no other form that has enabled a powerful intel- 
lect to appeal so directly to the great public mind and heart. This is 
all important. Nothing can be so conducive to that general development 
of mind from which we have so much to hope, as the bringing talents of 
the highest order into direct and immediate action upon the public. The 
system is, in many respects, peculiarly adapted to the wants of modern 
society. The distinguishing feature of the century, is its great intellectu- 
al activity. This activity has naturally given rise to many new and im- 
portant requirements. Every change in the intellectual character re- 
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quires some corresponding change in the forms of its expression. A 
literature is therefore needed, which gives free scope to the bold, inquiring, 
controversial spirit of the day ; which brings forcibly home to the public 
all questions of interest; which subjects all principles to that severest of 
tests—an enlightened discussion and searching analysis. We need, in 
short, a literature which perfectly reflects this general activity of mind, 
and so most effectually supplies the wants which it creates. Periodical 
Literature has, in a great measure, answered these requirements. As was 
before remarked, it has not confined itself exclusively to any one depart- 
ment of knowledge, but embraced in its ample field all principles and all 
systems, from the profoundest questions of philosophy to the most trivial 
affairs of life. It has, in a manner, even forced upon the public the dis- 
cussion of every possible subject of interest. The spirit of controversy 
has nowhere raged so fiercely or so widely. Theories the most wild and 
chimerical, have here been advocated, and truths the most old and vene- 
rable have here been assailed. The reviews hgve thus been made a sort 


of literary arena—a common battle ground, in which a constant struggle 


has been enacting, often calling forth the gladiatorial exercise of intellectu- 
al power. The influence of this system has, we think, been highly ben- 
eficial. As from all the heat and turmoil of political strife we see the 
slow evolution of right principles, so from this literary warfare we may 
trace the gradual rise of a more refined and enlightened public senti- 
ment. 

And yet this feature of the system, when considered simply by itself, 
is strikingly peculiar. As we glance over the periodical literature of the 
last half century, it is curious to observe the endless variety of thoughts, 
sentiments, and feelings that are all reflected here in such marked con- 
trast. Instances of this meet us at almost every step. In the same peri- 
odical work, and not unfrequently even in the same volume, we find prin- 
ciples the most antagonistic—views the most dissimilar. ' Here we have 
thoughts glowing with all saintly sentiment and kindly feeling, and there, 
with perhaps but a few pages intervening, ideas so selfish and contracted, 
that they could only have originated from an utter deficiency in both. 
At one turn we are met by the most noble and elevating speculations 
on human life and destiny, and at another by the most low and degrad- 
ing ones. There has scarcely been a great truth proclaimed, but here it 
has found an echo, and we may add there is scarcely an error so mon- 
strous, but here 


“Some sober brow 
Has blessed it, and approved it with a text.” 
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In no other department of literature is there so much of all that is great 
and good in human thought, and so much of all that is mean and per- 
nicious, joined in such close proximity. It not inaptly reminds one of 
the appearance of some crowded city, where the stately Church spires 
oftentimes stand side by side with scenes of human frailty and sorrow. 

Periodicals have naturally played an important part in Politics. They 
have been used to a great extent as party organs, and been made the 
charts in which political leaders have sketched not merely the outlines of 
their course, but developed at length the principles of party policy. The 
most celebrated of British Reviews, the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, 
early became identified with the Whigs and Tories respectively. And 
while their pages have been adorned with the graces, and glowing with 
the gems of literature, they have never ceased to take an active and pro- 
minent part in party struggles and party politics. Our own leading peri- 
odicals also, though to a somewhat less extent, have been made the 
vehicles of communicating to the public elaborate examinations into all 
our principal political questions. Periodical Literature thus assumes no 
small practical importance. With a range so very extensive, the influ- 
ence that it might be made to exert in this direction is truly incalculable. 
It combines, in an eminent degree, the popular elements of the Press, with 
those higher excellencies which the Press from its nature can never at- 
tain. And although we cannot claim for it the boundless popularity of 
the latter, yet it equally commands the attention of that body known as 
the“ reading public,” which is, after all, thetrue source and seat of political 
power. For however great may be the importance of the masses, it is 
nevertheless a fact, that their action is mostly controlled by that public 
sentiment, which emanates from the more intelligent and reflective por- 
tion of the community. 

The political writers in the reviews have mostly been men of extensive 
and varied acquirements. They have brought to the discussion of prac- 
tical questions, minds well trained in dialectics, and skilled in all the arts 
of rhetoric. Masters it would seem of almost every form of composition, 
they have drawn their weapons from the whole armory of literature. 
Learning, eloquence, wit, all appear alike at theircommand. They have 
displayed equal facility in launching the thunders of invective and point- 
ing the shafts of ridicule ; sometimes crushing an opponent with a tor- 
rent of fierce denunciation, and sometimes overthrowing an argument 
with a joke. It is surprising how they have contrived to render the dry- 
est and most tedious subjects interesting even to the superficial reader, 
and throw around topics the most commonplace, an air of new dignity 
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and beauty. In this way it is true they have often robed sophistry in 
imperial purple, yet they have also given Truth a keener edge, and 
clothed it with a purer and more attractive splendor. 

The feature we have just noticed, is somewhat peculiar to periodical 
literature. The attempt has nowhere else been so successfully made, to 
weave the tissue of politics into the favorite reading of the public. The 
alliance between Literature and Politics has generally been rather inci- 
dental than direct. We have before intimiated our want of sympathy 
with those who think Literature degraded by such connection. It is 
with peculiar interest, therefore, that we see in this system indications of 
a closer alliance between them. The age calls loudly for it, and no re- 
flecting mind can doubt its necessity. Beneath all our absurdities and 
quackeries, there are lurking many noble ideas, which deserve a better 
form and expression than they have yet obtained. Amid all the jarring 
of our innumerable sects and factions—amid all the fiery action of our 
political elements, there are many majestic and kindling truths, which 
need only to be embodied in visible forms of grandeur and beauty, to 
enlist our affections, as well as our reason, in their support. The only 
way in which institutions can both gain our affections and meet our in- 
terests is by uniting in their formation and conduct, the highest possible 
degree of utility with supreme elegance of intellectual taste. But we 
pray pardon of the reader for our digression. 

Modern Periodicals have mostly been composed of two distinct char. 
acters : one, consisting in a series of original essays upon all subjects, 
whether historical, philosophical, or political—the other, in critical ex- 
aminations of literary works. If we turn now to this last and more 
strictly literary point of view, we shall find their influence equally great, 
though on the whole perhaps not equally beneficial. It cannot be dis- 
guised that they have been guilty of many great and irreparable wrongs. 
The Reviewers have too often suffered personal or party prejudice to in- 
fluence their decisions, and instill its venom into those feelings that give 
color to the web of thought. The fierceness and bitterness also, which 
have so generally characterized their criticism, appear to us wholly un- 
called for. Surely a milder and more judicious spirit might equally fur- 
ther the end proposed, without making our literature “ rank with all un- 
kindness.” Considerations such as these often compel us to detract much 
from that praise which we might otherwise award them. But while we 
are thus ready to play the part of the censor, let us not forget to yield 
them their due; for in this respect likewise they have many claims to 
our gratitude. They have done effectual service in purging literature of 
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much meretricious ornament and sickly sentimentality, and in giving it a 
more healthy, vigorous character, and a more elevated tone. In the early 
part of the century, the general character of literature had greatly de- 
teriorated. Ambitious mediocrity had struggled into the place of genius. 
Poets, who had little else to recommend them than the unlimited quan- 
tity of foolscap they had stained with octo-syllabic verse, had contrived 
to gain for themselves a temporary niche in the Temple of Fame; and 
wrapped in the mantle of their own conceit, were complacently repos- 
ing upon their imaginary laurels. But with the first appearance of the 
Edinburgh and its contemporaries, “a change came o’er the spirit of their 
dream.” Ah! it was asad day forthem when the Northern Reviewers 
took up the critical pen. How rudely were they awakened from their 
bright visions of future immortality, to find themselves mockingly held 
up to public ridicule and scorn! Even at this day, when the articles that 
annihilated are all that commemorate them, we feel a sort of compassion 
for those poor unfortunates, stripped so suddenly of their borrowed plum- 
age, and sent to 


“Peep about, 
And find themselves dishonorable graves.” 


At this period a new spirit was indeed infused into periodical criticism, 
which has since almost raised it to the dignity of an independent art. 
The celebrated journal above referred to, adopting as its motto, “Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” applied itself with the greatest zeal to 
a general and thorough sifting of literature. Others soon followed its 
lead, and for many years these critical journals have presented a severe 
ordeal, through which every literary work has been obliged to pass be- 
fore gaining the favor of the public. But we should be doing great 
injustice to the Reviews did we limit their services merely to putting 
down the pretensions of those who have aspired, without just claims, to 
the honors of genius. They have also done much to keep alive and 
properly guide our love and admiration for the good and great. They 
have disclosed to us the hidden sources of beauty, and rendered it visible 
by a clearer and lovelier radiance than had yet revealed it. To their in- 
fluence may be directly traced much of that fine appreciation of all intel- 
lectual excellence, which is at present so universal. Penetrating into 
every nook and corner of society they have shed the refining influences 
of literature over even the most way-worn paths of human existence. 
They have thus tended greatly to popularize literature and infuse into the 
public mind an enthusiasm for its beauties. This service cannot be rated 
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too highly. There is no more favorable index of a people’s progress than 
a refined literary taste. So intimately related is it to their general in- 
tellectual character that it often colors even its whole development. 

We have thus glanced at the main features of Modern Periodical 
Literature, and have endeavored to show, however imperfectly, some of 
the benefits of which the system has been productive. And when we 
reflect how many there are whose reading is mostly confined to this class 
of literature, we think we have not overestimated its importance. It has, 
indeed, been the literature of the million; and while adapting itself to 
the popular, practical spirit of the age, served greatly to soften and 
refine it. It has brought philosophy from the retirement of the closet 
and the library, into the busy haunts of active life, and given to a vast 
number glimpses of grandeur and beauty, of which they might otherwise 
ever have lived unconscious. To some periodicals much of what we have 
said is of course inapplicable. It has been their aim to please rather 
than instruct, to furnish light attraction for our indolent moods rather 
than substantial food for our more industrious moments. These have 
little pretensions to the honors of their more useful and dignified brethren. 
Yet, even they are not wholly without claims upon our gratitude; if 
nothing else, they have at least served to lighten many a dull day, and 
wile away many an idle hour. 

Something more we had designed to say relative particularly to the 
periodical literature of our own country for the last few years, and the 
causes of its comparative inferiority, but the length to which this article 
has already been extended, and also a due regard for the patience of our 
readers, warn us to defer it. 


The Cwin Lakes. 


Wirn islets gemmed, by fair shores hemmed 
All rimmed with pebbled paving, 

There side by side, with mingling tide, 
The linkéd Lakes are waving. 


*Mid groups of groves, in rounded coves, 
And winding inlets wreathing, 

A beauty rife with joy, and life, 
The tiny Lakes are breathing. 





THE TWIN LAKES. 





Come, when the balm of twilight Calm 
Its choicest charm is giving, 

If thou would’st see how lovingly 
The sister Lakes are living! 


The hushed waves reach no more the beach, 
Across the smooth sand creeping— 

The hum of day has died away— 
The silent Lakes are sleeping! 


Soon, o’er the edge of isle, and ledge, 
The mirrored moon comes gleaming; 
And through the night, in shadowed light, 
The claspéd Lakes are dreaming! 


Oh, joy! to gaze, as morning rays 
O’er wood, and wave, are breaking,— 
The shores are still, from hill to hill— 
The conscious Lakes are waking! 


As glad beams shine ’mid branch and vine, 
The culprit shades exiling, 

Through tresses bright, with links of light, 
The dimpled Lakes are smiling! 


On meadow’s edge, and lillied sedge, 
Low, mellow music flinging, 

Their tones keep time, in constant chime— 
The syren Lakes are singing! 


Not always so the fond hours flow, 
For when the year is dying, 

Their kiss receives the falling leaves,— 
The saddened Lakes are sighing! 


Oh! seem there not this fairy spot 
Some gentle spirits haunting, 

Whose long release, in psalms of peace, 
The Sybil Lakes are chanting ? 


True symbols of twin lives of love 
One common pulse obeying, 

Still, o’er the soul, a strange control, 
Those imaged Lakes are swaying ! 


For ever still, through good or ill, 
Our homeward heart possessing, 

The troubled breast, with thoughts of rest, 
The calm Twin a i are blessing. 
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The Religions and Philosophical Opinions of Tacitus. 


As the poetical element predominates in the writings of Herodotus 
and Livy, so the philosophical element is equally conspicuous in Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus. And if, from the peculiar direction of his researches, 
from the broad generalizations which he first introduced into history, and 
from his profound and ingenious speculations concerning the varied phe- 
nomena of human life, if, from these considerations, Tacitus is justly 
entitled to the preéminence among philosophical historians, it becomes 
an interesting subject of investigation to ascertain his peculiar views of 
philosophy and religion, and to trace the influence of these views in 
determining the character of his works. 

It is worthy of notice, that Tacitus, though devoted to Philosophy, 
with all the zeal which Nature and a systematic education could inspire, 
yet seldom turns from his narrative to discuss the philosophy or even the 
religion of his choice. The only evidences which directly indicate the 
peculiar character of his mind are a few fragments of sentences, and a 
still smaller number of isolated passages to be gathered from his writings. 
Of course it is not to be expected that we should arrive with certainty at 
the complete system of ethics, which Tacitus may have adopted, while 
we trust only to such incomplete evidence as is left us in his works. 
Yet, in researches like these, it is frequently possible, from the knowledge 
of some few essentials of a subject, to infer the general spirit and charac- 
ter of the whole. 

Tacitus, as we have already remarked, habitually made his love of 
Philosophy subservient to the purposes of history; though it is equally 
evident, that his sense of propriety did not prevent him from dwelling 
with the interest of a philosopher, upon such questions as History would 
naturally suggest; whether Free-will be compatible with the laws of 
Nature, and whether Fate or an overruling providence directs the course 
of human events, were included among these questions, and were perhaps 
the most interesting of them all to Tacitus. In Annals 6.22, (one of the 
longest digressions in the whole work, and certainly a very remarkable 
passage,) our author is in doubt as to which side of the question to 
adopt, but in Annals 3.18, we find him remarking, “when we review 
what has been doing in the world, is it not evident that in all transactions, 
whether of ancient or modern date, some strange caprice of fortune 
turns all human wisdom to a jest?” In much the same spirit, the influ- 
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ence of Fate is acknowledged in Annals 16.5. From these and similar 
passages, such as Annals 6.29, where suicide is declared to be in some 
cases justifiable, it appears that Tacitus was at heart a Stoic. The more 
exalted morality which was taught by Zeno and his followers, made an 
early and lasting impression upon his mind; though on disputed points of 
philosophy, Tacitus is unable to relieve his system of its manifest incon- 
sistencies. Though a follower of the Stoics, it is clear that he was not 
confined by the narrow doctrines of the sect. A multitude of passages, 
such as Annals 16.33, 6.6, 15.36, Hist. 1.86, 4.26, and many others, are 
witnesses to the more genial influence of the Platonic Philosophy. In 
short, the two great elements of the philosophical system of Tacitus, are 
the teachings of Zeno and of Plato. Asa disciple of the one, his sym- 
pathies are in unison with whatever may promise a more exalted virtue, 
and a sterner indifference to the trials of the present life. As a follower 
of the other, the liberal and comprehensive spirit of his writings is 
justly owing to the speculations of the Academy. Of all the ancient 
historians, Tacitus has left the fewest traces of superstition. It is true, 
that on certain subjects he is somewhat credulous, as in Annals 6.28, 
and also, that he retains a few superstitious notions of Astrology, similar 
to those taught by the Egyptian and Pythagorean philosophers, as in 
Hist. 5.4. But as an offset to these peculiarities, we find him everywhere 
condemning the popular superstitions of the age, Annals 14.22, 14.12, 
Hist. 1.86, &c.; he maintains, that the people should not be so ready in 
referring to the intervention of the gods such occurrences as seem unac- 
countable by a reference to natural causes; and while portraying with 
heartfelt sorrow the fallen condition of his country, he is not without the 
hope that a sounder religion and philosophy may yet prevail; Annals 
3.55. Tacitus’ views of government, though decidedly more practical, 
bear a considerable resemblance to the theories of Plato in his Republic. 
Like Plato, he wanted liberty and concord ; but seeing the impossibility 
of their immediate union, and dreading the consequences of an unre. 
strained liberty, he assented to the sway of the emperors, as being the 
best government that the times would allow. The charge brought 
against him of advocating despotism, is well refuted in Annals 4.33. 

But Tacitus is the moralist as well as the philosopher. He does not 
content himself with framing a system of philosophical abstractions, and 
discussing with the Greek Philosophers the nature of Virtue and Vice, 
while he withholds the aid of his eloquence and his example from the 
cause of practical morality. He condemns, but not like Sallust, the 
dignified morality of whose writings stands in painful contrast to the 
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shamelessness of his life. He reproves, but not like Xenophon, whose 
sentiments of piety and virtue are so wavering, that he vacillates between 
excusing and condemning the wickedness of the times. The impartiality 
of Tacitus presents an example even to Thucydides, whose love for his 
country will occasionally render him insensible to the merits of her ene- 
mies. But Tacitus is the same stern, impartial judge, whether condemn- 
ing the vices of the imperial court, or recording for posterity the utter 
degradation of the Roman people. In one instance, however, our 
author may justly be convicted of partiality. It has ever been a matter 
of wonder that Tacitus, on all other occasions, apparently so desirous of 
ascertaining the truth, and uniformly so little inclined to conjecture, should 
have given the account that he has, of the origin and character of the 
Christian Religion. Not to enter into particulars, it may be remarked, 
that the passage in which we find this account, viz: Annals 15.44, most 
plainly shows that its author had resigned himself entirely to the 
dictates of a popular prejudice. The same may be said of the account 
concerning the Jews and their religion in Hist. 5.2-6. So little can be 
urged in defense of either of these accounts, that their exception to the 
general rule is the more remarakable. 

The historical writings of Tacitus hardly contain an allusion to the 
probabilities of a future state and the immortality of the soul. The 
only passage in which these doctrines are discussed with anything like 
confidence and freedom, is to be found in the conclusion of his biography 
of Agricola. To those who have attentively read this biography, it 
must appear evident that the death of Agricola was felt to be no ordinary 
calamity by his friends, and especially so by such a friend as Tacitus, 
The springs of emotion in that great soul were stirred to their very 
depths ; and in bringing to a close that labor of love which was to asso- 
ciate the name of his friend with one of the brightest ornaments of his 
country’s literature, Tacitus turns for consolation to the ministering 
spirit of Philosophy, which, he felt, was his only refuge in the hour of 
trial. Though expressing himself under a somewhat conditional form, it 
is evident from other than grammatical reasons, that Tacitus relies on the 
truths he had gathered from the wisest and best of his predecessors. 
“Tf,” as he says, addressing the departed spirit of Agricola, “if there is 
any mansion for the souls of the blessed, if, as wise men have thought, 
great minds are not extinguished with the body, may you rest in peace.” 
And after reminding the circle of those who sorrowed with him, that 
regret for the loss of Agricola should be united with the desire of emu- 
lating his virtues, he adds, “ The fashion of the soul is eternal; nor can 
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you express its form in matter or by the artist’s hand; but in your 
character alone its resemblance can be traced. Whatever in Agricola we 
lave loved, whatever we have admired, remains and will remain in the 
minds of men, in the unending lapse of years, and in the records of 
fame.” Such was the consolation that Tacitus shared with his friends, in 
humbly trusting to the philosophy of even heathen minds. 





American Aristocracp. 


“ Honors thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers.”—All’s Well That Ends Well. 


“ What different lots our stars ac¢ord! 
This babe to be hailed and woo’d as a Lord! 
And that to be shunned like a Leper! 
One to the world’s wine, honey and Corn, 
Another like Colchester, native born 
To its vinegar, only, and pepper.”—Zom Hood. 


Tere are three kinds of American Snobs. The Pedigree Snob, the 
Wealthy Snob, and the Literary Snob. 

I know in speaking of the pride of ancestry I am stepping on danger- 
ous ground. There is not one of us who does not pride himself upon an 
honorable lineage. This feeling is a positive quality in our nature—con- 
stitutional. Yet it does not amount to much. So far as it induces a 
repose of character and reluctance to active, original effort, and quiet re- 
liance upon the merits of our fathers, as claims to personal importance 
and promotion, it is most disastrous. The baffled aspirant for distinction, 
at length finds that his life has been a reverie—with all the pleasant 
illusion of a dream, but without its harmless issues. His energies so 
long undisturbed by any manly purpose, are now obstinately dormant, 
and his mind has all that restless impatience which necessarily follows 
neglect of tuition and severe culture. Better as Oicero to be a Novus 
Homo, than to be beguiled into a would-be-elegant, but in reality dis- 
graceful ease by ideas of noble birth. A certain English Baron present- 
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ed himself to one of the Georges, as a candidate for the Chancellorship. 
“What lineage have you to substantiate your pretensions?” asked the 
king,—when he independently replied, “Sire! Noah had three sons, 
Shem, Ham and Japhet. I am derived from one of them, but which 
one, I am unable to determine.” 

The famous Matthew Prior wrote his own epitaph, and here it is: 


Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve, 

Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher! 


And yet it must be granted an amiable and pardonable weakness in a 
man, to conduct his friend through the staring array of old family paint- 
ings, and expatiate with garrulous fondness upon the virtues of those 
whom he recalls to life, with a dash of his coatsleeve, from a cloud of 
dust. For a second, a powdery spray falls from that old wig, the lips 
move, and the eye shoots a recognition, and then the ancient subsides 
again into his old, implacable contempt of moderns. By an evident an- 
achronism, our great grandfather of only forty-five, hangs in affectionate 
proximity to his daughter of three-score. Here, beneath the huge ant- 
lers of a stag, and a rusty sword, is some doughty old knight, in half 
armor, antique ruffles, pointing with brusque, stern dignity, to his crest 
and motto. But who is this angelic being? Gramercy! It is not true 
that this young and beautiful girl is the wife of that choleric old blade! 
History speaks of an unhappy match, contracted by ambitious parents, 
resulting as usual in a broken heart and early grave. But we have our 
historic doubts, and out of loyal pride we reject the slander upon our 
lineage. 

Sir Guy was knighted by the king’s own hand at Agincourt! Sir Guy 
was rich, and founded our family! What if he did woo with the lion’s 
energy, the beautiful damosel before us, or had an imperious anxiety to 
form a desirable alliance, or chilled by cruel austerity, sprightly virtues, or 
crushed buoyant hopes ? 

Thus in the charity of pride do we overlook the rugged points in the 
characters of ancestry. We grope our way through this labyrinth of 
haughty begettings, not so much from historic inclinations as to rake 
together the desiderata of our snobbish pride—as if by conjuring up 
from the gloom of centuries, the ghosts of defunct merits or ranks, we 
could resuscitate our personal imbecilities, or revert by subsidy or strata- 
gem to the full respect and dignity of ancestors whose good qualities 
alone are now detected. 
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For through the vista of years they are as mountains dimly eminent 
and sublime, whose faint line of demarcation is barely traceable along 
the distant horizon, only because the dying glimmers of sunset, kindly 
reflect to us their outlines, while rugged cliffs and yawning chasms are 
concealed by the charity of a restricted vision, and thus the romantic 
prospect is not marred. 

This pride of ancestry is all very well as a sentiment—it is a harmless 
theory. But it will not do to base on this social distinctions. Republi- 
canism abhors this doctrine of hereditary importance, as nature abhors a 
vacuum, as did Rousseau the theory of divine right, or as enlightened 
common sense does an ignorant pedantry. 

The first clause of our “ Declaration” is a leveler. “ All men are born 
free and equal.” And the Constitution expressly forbids the assumption 
of titles or insignia by the American plebs. President Pierce’s colored 
driver in livery, added no emphasis to his dignity, and certainly did 
make him a laughing stock for the Press. 

All such Spings after the modes of foreign aristocrats, is truly pitiful, 
and about as ridiculous as that of the tailor of George Third’s time, who 
hoisted his sign, 





JOHN JONES, 
Breeches Maker to his Majesty. 


‘**Sic itur ad astra.” 








We can look with more charity upon a certain Count La Tremonville, in 
the reign of Louis le Grand, who, as we have read somewhere, remarked 
in the naive pride of birth, that “God would look twice before he damned 
him,” when we see that Bossuet and Pelisson could boldly assert that 
the king could do no wrong, (and actually made him believe it,) that the 
jus regum was ordained of God, and as the people existed for the king 
who was irresponsible and infallible, so they must revere the nobility in 
proximate ratio, according as by chance of birth or marriage they are al- 
lied to royalty, and partake of its evident divinity. 

But in America there are no mitigating circumstances. It will not do 
for descendants of a John Hancock or a Patrick Henry, to point with 
lofty air to the family tree, and while people are blinded with its brilliant 
reflections, to foist their vices into oblivion, and themselves into public 
estimation. An appeal to blood cannot mitigate just popular prejudices, 
nor invalidate degeneracy. 
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It/will not do for the Virginian to jostle me rudely on the sidewalk, and 
if I remonstrate, quite naturally, turn upon me, with “Sir! my Grandfa- 
ther was Sir Tittlebat Titmouse of Tittlebat Hall! and he came over in 
the Raleigh expedition, and his ancestor, sir, was under the Duke of 
Marlborough, and fought at Blenheim and Rameillies, with distinguished 
courage! Step aside, sir, instanter! or I will ventilate you with my 
rapier !” 

“ By the ignipotent Vulcan! sir, do you order me aside, a man of un- 
derived genius, a self-propelling ego, who borrows no suggestions of des- 
tiny from my Grandfathers, who only lived and died, as necessary physi- 
cal preliminaries to my existence? I! sir, who can walk erect as a liberty 
pole in the anticipated dignity of future eminence—which I intend to 
carve out by my own original force? Ah, sir, what if your progenitor, Sir 
Tittlebat, did possess a sanguine, energetic character, your’s is most obvi- 
ously lymphatic. The pure blood has long since expended its vitality, in 
the ramifications of vulgar marriage connections. You are the mere 
apex to the converging series of degeneracies. ‘Sound your tituli !’ pa- 
rade ostentatiously your quarterings armorial, for you have long ago 
foresworn the grace and gentle breeding of your ancestors, and, sir, you 
are overwhelmed with insignificance. Certainly, sir, Lamartine had not 


the remotest thought of you, when he remarked that ‘sometimes the 
source of genius may be found in ancestry, and the blood of descent be 


7” 


the prophecy of destiny. 

Genius comes oftener from the cottage than the palace. 

That Mother recognizes not her true functions and privilege, whose life 
is but a circle of fashionable frivolities, who, a slave to artificiality and 
silly etiquette, by example and precept, makes her sons heartless cox- 
combs, and her daughters the victims of ennui and sickly sentimentality. 
The son who is destined for College is liberally supplied with dogs, guns, 
and horses, and told to preach his pedigree and support the family dig- 
nity. This is a poor way to inspire manhood, generous purpose, or love 
of science. 

Mothers like Cornelia, the Mother of the Gracchi, are rare. “Do 
something, my sons, to distinguish yourselves and me, for I am tired of 
being praised as the daughter of Scipio.” She regarded her noble lineage 
as of no consequence. 

No scientific man admires Archimedes’ theories more, for being told 
that he was of princely lineage! 

On the second topic, the Wealthy Snob, I shall be brief, for I cannot 
add much to that inimitable production in Putnam’s Monthly, headed 
“ Our Best Society.” 
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“L’ argent est un bon serviteur et un méchant maitre,” says Bouhours. 
“Money is a good servant but a bad master,” and in this country it has 
a dire incessant despotism. 

A bequest from some miserly old uncle will raise an egregious young 
scamp from the gens de peu to the gens de condition, without even the 
paltry delay of a metaphor. He who was once the cynosure of police- 
men, accustomed to turn sharp corners and dodge ferocious bills, now 
takes a rapid position among the ‘ upper ten,’ arouses at once the strate- 
gical abilities of mothers anxiously devising marriages for daughters— 
his imperial ability to select whom he chooses, being rendered perfectly 
irresistible by the growth of moustaches. Good gracious! In this age of 
salient thought, deep aversion to theory, an age, fairly persecuting utility 
in the ardor to be practical—an age strewed with the mutilated, unburi- 
ed and unpitied wrecks of old dynamic forms of royalty and aristocracy, 
are we so far to forsake common sense, the primitive features of Ameri- 
can society, and the dictates of conscience, as to repose our admiration 
in No One Nobody, Esq., féte him and blow for him the tame whistle, 
all because his brains are in his purse, and not in his head, while some 
Samuel Johnson or Oliver Goldsmith, and a host of others, who are 
really the substratum of Society, whose lightest thoughts are soundest 
sense, and who give to society its only true etiquette and dignity, are 
treated with systematic negligence? It is difficult to decide whether pity 
or indignation should be cherished towards those men, who having 
“wrung from the hard hands of peasants their vile trash,” by their savage 
phlebotomy, have heaped up a fortune, and by a curious hitch in logic, 
arrive at the conviction of their superiority in worth and character over 
quondam friends and assistants. 

Such are the persons who establish a livery with outriders, in gold lace 
and yellow, who ought to adopt for their coat of arms a horn of plenty, 
with themselves crawling in at the little end of it; who like Heliogaba- 
lus would feed their horses even on gold oats, who anxiously’ exploring 
books of heraldry, to see if great grandfather Butcher was not derived 
from Sir Somebody Somewhere, by their insufferable egotism fully con- 
firm the truth that 

“ Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps,” 
and that, on the contrary, those intelligent but indigent members of so- 
ciety whom they regard aduncé nasé, are 


“ Pyramids in vales ;” 


above all, their very displays, an unintended but cutting irony, show that 
VOL. Xx. 8 
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however rich and noble the family line has been anterior to them, it has 
at length arrived at a syncope, an adieu to merit, an utter extinction. 
Ye Gods! they seem to deem themselves exceptions to the destiny of the 
race, never liable to dissolution, and do not think that princes even must 
pass away, much more themselves, or as Hamlet, that the dust of Alex- 
ander may be found stopping a bunghole: 


“Tmperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole, to keep the wind away.” 


A few words now on the aristocracy of literature and I am done. 

Exclusiveness on the part of a man really educated is the worst self- 
ishness, for variety of information is worth nothing, unless acquired for 
the generous purpose of enlightening others. This is a law of nature, for 
pride itself prompts us to display our abilities. A man’s motive may be 
to acquire eclat, but yet he does good, nolens volens. Aristocratic pre- 
tensions in a pedant are pitifully ridiculous. American literati and sci- 
entific men chill the young aspirant after knowledge by stately deport- 
ment, by spectacles which give them a sapient look,—like the Syby] and 
with about as much reason, they wave them off to a greater distance, 
for “it lends enchantment to the view,” “Procul procul este profani.” 
‘Odi profanum vulgus,” &ce. We have no sympathy with that “squeam- 
ishness of an overweaning refinement,” as Dr. Chalmers says, which 
clings to many of our literary men. They cannot associate with an un- 
educated man, however much common sense he may possess, for an awk- 
ward thought or expression may horrify them into an epileptic fit. 

They cannot, like Walter Scott or Isaac Newton, learn something 
from the humblest. They cannot, like them, read human. nature or open 
the floodgates of a cordial sympathy. If they angle, they cannot go 
without an elegant copy of Izaak Walton in their pocket, and they shud- 
der at the angleworm in place of the patent fly. Men of superficial in- 
tellect, who by the generosity of some charitable reviewer have been 
blown into existence, retire at once from the vulgar gaze and contact in a 
delectable state of conscious inflation, and studiously devise methods to 
preserve their prestige. Men of real talent should not despise the neo- 
phyte in science, for he possesses at least a power of criticism, which sees 
directly through any flimsy disguises or ornament, and detects true abili- 
ty, and appreciates though he may not originate. Hence he is forced to 
feel contempt for pretensions even in a superior. Humility is an attrib: 
ute of genius ; it was so with Pascal, with Newton. When a man has 
discoverad the ultimate weakness and finiteness of the intellect. by his 
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own prodigious mental struggles, he returns docile as a child, to talk and 
associate with the humblest, for he cannot but despise the assumptions of 
those on the road, who have not arrived at the goal with himself, but 
who cherish all the arrogance of a human omniscience. 

We intended a few remarks upon College aristocracy, as well as other 
topics in connection, but as our space is filled out we reserve them for a 


future number—perhaps. t. 


THE ‘‘ YALE LITERARY” PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


The Love of the Supernatural. 


BY CHARLES RAY PALMER, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Amone the active principles of human nature recognized by philoso- 
phers, is a class called instincts. They are said to be general properties 
of organized life, impelling to certain actions without deliberation, or 
conception of the end in view. They make their appearance with the 
first dawn of life, and act down to its last moments, independent of 
Reason or the Will. They act spontaneously and blindly, but always 
for the present or future good of the individual, and they furnish in 
their structure and their operations, one of the richest fields of study 
within the range of Philosophy. 

Among these instincts, we are disposed to place what may be called 
the love of the Supernatural, or the principle which intimates to us exist- 
ences superior to our own. We believe that it is generally agreed that 
such a principle exists, and it appears to us to be one of the most inter- 
esting facts in our nature. Although developed in the most fantastic 
forms in the young and the unenlightened, it is as universal as life itself. 
It makes the savage idolatrous, the ignorant superstitious, the enlighten- 
ed religious. Every people named in history has given evidence that it 
has possessed it, and no class of minds is superior to it. In different 
minds, however, it develops itself in different forms. While it produces 
the same result in all, namely, the recognition of superior Being, the 
attributes of that Being are determined by the mould of individual minds. 

The Egyptian mind, for example, was gloomy and sensuous in its cast. 
It formed no conception of the light, the gay, and the beautiful. It was 
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attracted only by the grand and the massive. The finer feelings of our 
nature were in it uncultivated and unrecognized. This peculiarity has 
left its impress upon the Literature of the Egyptians, and their works of 
art, more especially their Architecture. Accordingly, the promptings of 
their Religious instincts were moulded into the same frigid animalism. 
Their Supernatural conceptions, being only high developments of their 
own minds, were cold intellections, very like their pyramids, stupendous, 
eternal, soulless. 

The cast of the Greek mind was very different. Under a mild and 
genial sky, in a land for which Nature had done her utmost, the Greeks 
grew up a race of noble and refined enthusiasts, warm and susceptible in 
temperament, cheerful and vivacious in spirit. “Their mental culture 
was a finished education in the school of nature.” As a consequence the 
love of the beautiful, the graceful, and the imaginative, was a passion 
with them. They lived and had their being in it, and every product of 
their minds attests its controlling influence. It would be useless for us 
to enter into a detail of all the varied forms on which their love of the 
Supernatural developed itself. They are as countless and complicated as 
they are beautiful. Heaven and earth, air and ocean, every forest and 
every mountain, every lake and every river, every glen and every glade, 
every tree and every fountain, every thing of grace, every thing of beauty, 
even to the sunset cloud, was a palace of celestials, a home of lively 
divinity. It is this which gives its true charm to Greece. Not only as 
the seat of Philosophy, and the stage of eventful History, not only as the 
school of Eloquence, and the storehouse of Art, do we love and venerate 
that classic land, but because as the birth-place of Fancy, as the cradle 
of Imaginative beauty, a halo of enchantment surrounds it. 

The Romans, in their Supernatural creations, followed in the footsteps 
of the Greeks. They gave them the same forms with slightly differing 
attributes. The peculiarly light and airy character which the Grecian 
Supernaturals have, we miss in Italy. The Roman ideal was strength. 
Mars was their boasted ancestor and patron; Jupiter Tonans their 
Optimus Maximus. 

But it was in the Arabian mind, in the golden days of the Caliphs, that 
the love of the Supernatural had its most complete development. The 
vague idea of size and power which guided the Egyptian mind in its 
creations, was united with the notions of grace and beauty, which we 
have said formed the ideal of the Greeks, and united in exquisite pro- 
portions. The character of their country, their education, and their 
habits of life, seem to have combined to make the Orientals intensely 
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imaginative, more so, if possible, than even the Greeks. Poetry and 
minstrelsy were their chief delight, and the Poet was their ideal of 
humanity. Under such circumstances, and among such a people, the 
love of the Supernatural might be expected to take its wildest flights, and 
this we find to have been the case. The Orientals peopled the Universe 
with races of beings, countless in number and of singular attractiveness. 
Tiny Gnomes guarded the secret treasures of the earth, and giant 
Ghouls haunted tombs, desert places, and ocean depths. Powerful yet 
beautiful Genii, who found homes in forests, fountains, glens, and moss- 
grown ruins, surrounded the daily walks of men, making them flowery or 
thorny, pleasant or sorrowful, as they chose, while Demons, of still 
greater power, guarded the footsteps of believers and contended for 
them with the hideous Afrites who tempted them to evil. There were 
the Fairies, too, who surpassed them all. They dwelt in cities by them- 
selves, visiting human haunts only upon occasional errands. They were 
created of pure essences, free from all blemish, and gifted with perpetual 
youth and ravishing beauty. They dwelt in mansions of pearl, amid 
the music of golden-leaved forests and odoriferous zephyrs, and reveled 
in more than celestial happiness and splendor. So strong a hold had the 
belief in these imaginary races upon the Oriental mind, that the Moslem 
religion was compelled to foster it, in order to have the slightest hope of 
success. The Koran, therefore, describes their attributes, and teaches 
what should be the conduct of believers towards them. The Fairy, par- 
ticularly, was a favorite with all classes, and indeed it must be admitted 
to be the most beautiful creation of unaided mind in any age. Every 
thing about the Fairies, their nature and their attributes, their form and 
their haunts, their sports and all their habits, everything in fine, that we 
have heard, or read, or imagined concerning them, possesses an irresisti- 
ble attractiveness. Who is there that has not loved in childhood’s days, 
to people his air castles with such charming tenants? Who, that in 
boyhood’s rambles has not lingered in the summer forests, listening for 
the footsteps and lightsome singing of the “little people”? Who, that 
in graver years, has not yearned to solve the problems of his daily life, 
by calling to his aid the active little spirits which his fancy loves to form, 
and whose friendly interposition is the earnest of success to the warriors 
and dames of Poetry and Romance ? 

The development of the Love of the Supernatural in the Arabian mind, 
was the last one which had sufficient originality to make particular com- 
ment necessary. 

The Supernaturalism of Northern Europe consisted originally of systems 


. 
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of religious faith, of which the Scandinavian and Druidical are fair ex- 
amples, resembling the Egyptian in their essentials, and in some minor 
points the Grecian. 

After the Roman conquest, these gave way to the Roman superstitions, 
and when they declined, before the spread of Christianity, their place 
was filled by saint-worship. Then the Troubadors introduced the Fairy 
Mythology into Italy from the East, which quickly became very popular. 
From Italy, “ Launcelot of the Lake” brought the fairies into France: 
collections of “ Fairy Tales” gave them celebrity in Germany, and Spen. 
ser and Shakspeare naturalized them in England. 

But the Fairies of later days were far inferior to the original concep- 
tions of them. The minds of Europe degraded them, unable to ap- 
preciate such ethereal beauty. Hence there came to be recognized 
different orders, some which resembled most the nymphs of old, some 
which were mischievous sprites, living only for fun and frolic, and 
some which were wicked and thievish e!ves, delighting in deeds of 
ugliness and cruelty. Shakspeare and Sp-oser restored them in a meas- 
ure, but even the “delicate Ariel” cannot compare with the Arabian 
Maimoume, and Spenser’s best conceptions loose half their charm, when 
he tells us they are mortal, and descended from the creations of Prom- 
etheus. 

The knowlege of the universality and peculiar susceptibility of this 
love of the Supernatural, the development of which in several well-known 
classes of minds, we have endeavored to trace, has been of great service 
to those who have made it their object to impress or delight the minds 
of others by their tales, their verse, or their eloquence. The Poetry 
which is addressed to this instinct takes a stronger hold upon us than any 
other. That which addresses the heart, enlists the affections of the heart, 
that which appeals to the passions, excites and gratifies the passions, but 
this arouses the deepest sympathies of our nature, and calls forth the 
whole power of the soul. It is the poetry which is the richest, the loft- 
iest, and the most suggestive. 

By far the larger part of what are admitted to be the great poems of 
the world have been constructed with direct reference to this instinct. 
This may be easily illustrated. The most admired Hebrew poetry is al- 
most entirely of this description. Sometimes the appeal is made in the 
form of sublime and splendid creations, sometimes it is conveyed in brill- 
iant imagery, and sometimes in bold prosopopeeias. As an instance of 
the former, we may cite the description of the Cherubim by Ezekiel, and 
an example of the latter may be found in Isaiah’s account of the descent 


” 
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of the great king of Babylon into the regions of the dead. The shades 
of the kings and the mighty men whom he had slain, are represented as 
rising to meet him, and to taunt him with his fallen greatness and de- 
parted power. 
** Art thou also become weak as we? 

Art thou become as one of us? 

Brought down to the grave is thy pomp, 

And the noise of thy viols! 

The worm is spread beneath thee, 

And the earth worms cover thee. 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 

O Lucifer, son of the morning!” 


To a far greater extent is our remark true of the great Epic Poems. 
In the Iliad there is hardly a single character or event of any importance 
that does not address in some way our love of the Supernatural. Homer 
has taken the Gods, and almost equally superhuman heroes, with whom 
the myths of his country abounded, given them new charms in his verse, 
and placed upon them the task of developing the action of the poem. 
The Iliad without its Supernaturals, would be a drama without personz. 
Every incident is the providence of some divinity. It is true that when 
we divest ourselves of the glow of feeling which the power and beauty 
of his verse awakes, and view the supernatural beings as such, that we 
are dissatisfied, because they lack the qualities which inspire reverence ; 
but all this is forgotten as we glide smoothly and swiftly along with the 
buoyant current of his song, and we bow with willing homage even to 
the smoky smith of Etna, and the amorous thunderer of Olympus. 

If we find Supernaturalism in Homer we find it of course in Virgil, his 
imitator not only in style and imagery, but also in plot and in machinery. 
It is enough to say, that the Aineid addresses us in precisely the same 
way, through precisely the same channels, as the Iliad. Both are de- 
tails of the 


“Zoy’ dvdptiv ve, betiv rs, rare xAsioudi cosdol.” 


Both depend for interest upon the instinct of which we have spoken, 
upon the fact that they aim to gratify its longings for greater knowledge 
of the Supernatural. 

We come now to Dante and Tasso. What would the “Divina 
Comedia” be, or the “Jerusalem Delivered,” without their Supernatural- 
ism? The former is professedly an unveiling of the mysteries of the in- 
visible world, a description of the dwellings and pursuits of the departed. 
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To what then is its whole spirit and tone adjusted, if not to this same in- 
stinct? and as to the latter, does not the life of it depend upon the brill- 
iant and original system of Supernatural machinery which is em- 
ployed ? 

Our interest is awakened not so much by the individual knights and 
princes, of whose exploits we are told, as by the invisible powers in 
whose hands they are instruments. Tasso’s battles are like Homer’s, con- 
tests of superhuman beings. We see arrayed on the side of the crusaders 
hosts of angels and spirits of every grade, while against them are led all 
the powers of darkness, together with heathen giants, Arabian demons, 
and the whole race of sorcerers and enchanters,—led too by that fearful 
embodiment of all that is revolting, the arch-fiend himself. 


“ On his fierce brow majestic terror rode, 
That swelled with conscious pride the Infernal God: 
His reddening eye whence streaming poison ran, 
Glared like a comet, threatening woe to man. 
His mouth was like the whirlpool of the flood, 
Dark, yawning, deep, and foul with grumous blood.” 


It is by these terrible beings, whose powers seem beyond control, that 
our attention is absorbed, so that Tasso too has addressed the love of the 
Supernatural. ; 

Need it be said that the same is true of Milton in “ Paradise Lost?” 
Of Milton, whose chief glory it is, that “ of all the poets who have intro- 
duced into their works the agency of Supernatural beings, he has suc- 
ceeded best”? He aims throughout the whole poem to arouse and 
enlist the profoundest religious feelings of which we are capable, and in 
an extensive system of machinery there are of necessity but two persons 
who are human. For the superiority of his Supernaturals there is an 
excellent reason. He had a knowledge, divinely revealed, of the true 
Supernatural, which placed him in advance of Homer, and he had all the 
advantage over Dante and Tasso which could be derived from wider 
knowledge and higher cultivation in himself, and more general intel- 
ligence in those for whom he wrote. A superstitious dge gives to Super- 
natural beings attributes which are low, mean, and ridiculous, and he 
who will give them dignity or majesty has strong prejudices to overcome. 
This difficulty Tasso had to encounter, but Milton had not, and he 
presents to us Spirits which come fully up to our highest ideals. “The 
Spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all other writers. His fiends, 
in particular, are wonderful creatures. They are not metaphysical ab- 
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stractions. They are not wicked men. They are not ugly beasts. They 
have just enough in common with human nature, to be intelligible to 
human beings. Their characters are, like their forms, marked by a 
certain dim resemblance to those of men, but exaggerated to gigantic 
dimensions, and veiled in mysterious gloom.” 

Allusion has already been made to Supernaturalism in Spenser. To 
mention the “ Faery Queene” is to establish our point, for it carries in its 
subject, scenes, and characters, the evidence that he also understood this 
secret spring in nature, and knew that he could in no better way secure 
the success of his “Little Booke,” than by so constructing it, that it 
should penetrate its hiding-place, and bring it into action. 

What new thing can or need be said of the Tempest, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, in which 


“Our sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native woodnotes wild.” 


His “dainty” and, “delicate” Ariel, who cleaves to his master’s 
thoughts, and will 
“answer his best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds :” 
“To tread the ooze of the salt deep; 
To run upon the sharp wind of the North ; 
Or do him business in the veins of earth 
When it is baked with frost,” 


—his enchanting “Titania,” “ideal perfection of the beautiful,” his gen- 
tle but knavish Puck, “ merry wanderer of the night,” with his fair and 
tender troop of airy sprites, 
“Who hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there,” 
—how they all nestle into the crevices of the soul, and bewitch us into de- 
light and admiration with a charm that is irresistible. 

We might cite also the rich and sparkling “ Lalla Rookh,” the gloomy 
but splendid Manfred, the sprightly “Rape of the Lock,” “ Faust,” “ En- 
dymion,” “Prometheus Unbound,” “Cain,” and many others which will 
readily suggest themselves, but we have said enough to fairly illustrate 
the point. 

It has been said that the age in which the love of the Supernatural 
could be effectively addressed in prose, is past. This was the criticism of 
VOL, Xx. 6 
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Lord Jeffrey upon Sir Walter Scott, when he attempted it in the Monas- 
tery, and the same has been passed upon Hawthorne and Poe since they 
have made similar attempts in their Tales. But “The White Lady of 
Avenel” gave delight to many readers, and the “Twice-told Tales” are 
universally popular. To be successful now, requires greater skill and 
greater effort, than it did in earlier times, beyond a doubt; but we can- 
not think that it is impossible or ever will be. 

If now we be asked to account philosophically for this Love of the 
Supernatural, we can only say that it is an ultimate fact of our nature, 
and therefore not strictly capable of analysis. It is an instinct of the 
soul, which it possesses in virtue of its immortality. It grows out of a 
consciousness in the soul of its own nature, of its own high origin and 
higher destiny. Its action is the natural craving ef the soul for greater 
knowledge of, for closer sympathy with, the kindred beings which it feels 
must exist, pure and ethereal like itself. It knows that there are super- 
human beings, because it feels that it will soon itself be one. It knows that 
there is a spiritual state, because it feels that it will mever reach its perfect 
development until it has entered upon it. It nourishes itself, therefore, 
upon anticipation, and revels in such antepasts as fancy gives it. This is 
the Love of the Supernatural,—the knocking of the soul at the barred 
gates of its fleshly prison, yearning to be released, and to be perfected in 
the fulness of Immortality ! 


The Religions Spirit of the Early Romans. 


Tuat is a fatal propensity of our human nature, which urges man 
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always at the expense of truth, to rush into extremes, both in thought | 


and action. It is one, whose presence and influence may be recognized 
in every human work, in all those moral and political reforms which man 
has attempted, and in every stage of his mental and physical develop- 
ment. But in no one department of human speculation is its influence 
more potent than in our judgment of antiquity. Here two distinct and 
hostile currents of thought may be met. The ripe and generous scholar, 
who (with an admiration which is at least pardonable) has for years 


lingered over the history, and studied the Philosophy of the Past, is | 
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prone to exaggerate ancient virtue and sigh over the degenerate blood of 
these latter days; while others, living and moving in the feverish tide of 
the Present, look only with a sneer at whatever lies behind them. 

It is therefore subject of congratulation, that from its apparent insig- 
nificance the “ Religious Spirit” of the Great Roman has neither been 
assailed by the rude hand of ignorance, nor yet sicklied o’er with the 
honied flatteries of a one-sided criticism. The Religion itself, among the 
other relics of paganism, has been handed over to the sneers and con- 
tempt of every school-boy; but the spirit which inspired it, that inner 
consciousness which moved the old Roman to rear for himself “ fruitless 
fanes of prayer,” this has escaped both the praise and censure of modern 
times. It is therefore with a tender presumption that we approach this 
inner sanctuary of man’s faith; and were it not with the hope to gather 
from the ashes of its altars some lost jewel of truth, we would prefer to 
pass by and leave it to the undisturbed possession of oblivion. 

As the mere Mythology of Rome emanated from the Grecian, any in- 
quiry into it would carry us within the realm of Grecian history, but as 
it is our purpose to look behind the form in our search for the spirit, we 
shall have to do with the Roman alone, and shall see at the outset an 
entirely different tone of religious feeling characterizing each of the rival 
nations. That is a false and morbid tone of criticism, which would teach 
us to condemn as utterly worthless any religious system which may hap- 
pen to present itself in history, as the opponent of Christianity. The 
light of revelation did not destroy every other and less pure flame, but 
rather collected into one blaze of glory all those rays of truth which 
glimmer, however darkly, through almost every creed which man has 
espoused. Neander, in his life of the Emperor Julian, says, that “super- 
stition is merely the recovery of the lost feeling of man’s relationship to 
God, active and energizing in the soul.” Man, guided only by the teach- 
ings of nature and the inner promptings of the heart, naturally raises his 
thoughts to some power higher than any human agency, and carrying 
his mind back to the eternal First Cause, falls a suppliant before the shrine 
of this unknown God. His own immediate circumstances mould the 
forms which his faith assumes, and he rears for himself a religion and a 
worship. Thus have all the religious systems of antiquity taken their 
rise, except only the divinely inspired faith of the Jew. How ungenerous 
therefore and unjust, to stigmatize and condemn the untutored efforts of 
the human soul, in those elder days, to hew out for itself a path back to 
its God. Christianity never taught its followers a sneer, and it is with 
the eye of charity that we, the fortunate children of a pure and chastened 
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faith, should look upon the errors and wanderings of those children of 
the past. Around the Roman, in his struggles after truth, many and 
fearful disadvantages gathered. The mystic verses of the Sybil had 
slone made known to him, that a heavenly messenger, God in a human 
form, was soon to appear on earth, giving to man a purer realization of 
those ideals to which his simple faith still clung. Prophets far back in 
the secular abyss of time, while earth was still young, had foretold the 
great event, and philosophers since then had argued of its necessity. 
But to those early inhabitants of Italy, both the subtlety of the Indian 
and the more tangible teachings of the Hebrew were unknown. Their 
only guides were their own intellects and those fossil remains of truth, 
which lie so deeply embedded in man’s very nature, that neither the 
futile dust of abstractions, nor the crust of error which time collects, can 
totally obliterate their traces. Many of these primal and venerable 
dogmas, handed down by tradition, through the medium of races of men 
whose acts and lives lie far beyond the ken of history, had crept into the 
Roman’s creed. They were not doctrines on which he had thought or 
speculated, they were received and acknowledged without passing the 
test of reason. There is indeed somewhat of nobleness and truth in this 
characteristic of the Roman’s religion. Within the sacred citadel of his own 
heart, there sat enthroned his faith, far beyond the reach of his weak 
reason, and acknowledging in his fleshy intellect no censor of its deeds. 
Tradition was to him a venerable revelation, and what it had handed 
down that he clung to with all the tenacity of a powerful nature. This 
deep feeling, the germ which under the sunny influence of Christianity 
would have developed into the truest, most sublime faith, this manly 
submission of the intellect taught the Roman tolerance. Not even the 
captives who graced the triumphs of Rome’s haughtiest conquerors were 
compelled to renounce the religion of their Fatherland. It taught him 
also a tender respect for the faith even of the savage. Ridicule in re- 
ligious matters was unknown to him. It was repugnant to his taste and 
seemed unworthy of a man. This strange phase of human inconsistency 
—this indecent disrespect to the faith of others—has been reserved for 
petty hucksters of an abused and degraded Christianity. 

Thus, then, the Roman’s intellect led him up to the Revelation of 
Tradition, and there yielding its sway gave him over to the guidance of 
his future Lord. 

There were indeed many parts of their creed on which the rude sons 
of Romulus had allowed themselves to speculate, but these were not the 
parts which lie within the province of Revelation, Even in his vain 
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attempts to peer into the future, the Roman seems at times to be guided 
by a sound and truthful spirit. It is in surveying his speculations by 
the light of Christianity that we hope to see how far he was guided into 
truth. From that vantage ground which gives the eye of man its broad- 
est horizon, we shall turn our eyes backwards to the days of Rome’s 
greatness and of Rome’s chastity ; those times extending from her earliest 
history down to a period before that fierce lust of conquest had infused an 
insidious disease into the blood of the whole body politic, and when the 
fearful degeneracy of a later age could hardly be foreseen. These, although 
not the days of Rome’s greatest power, are the proudest and the purest 
days of her history. They are the days on which her own historians 
love to linger, days when the pen of the satirist found no objects at 
which to hurl its bitter ridicule, those noble times, when men were 
“magnificent in their worship of gods, frugal in their families, faithful 
to their friends.” It would indeed be unjust to turn our eyes to any 
other period of her history. For Rome was Rome no longer when the 
nation enacted those dramas of crime, the most fearful that stain the 
history of our race. The degenerate hordes of Asia Minor, of Pontus, and 
Cappadocia, had been brought to Rome in such immense numbers that 
in the time of Nero not one citizen in six was of pure Roman descent 
To this foreign and base element we are to attribute much of Rome’s 
degeneracy, many of her worst vices. But we are no apologists for Ro- 
man vice—our path is more unfrequented and pleasanter. 

With the exception then of those traditional dogmas embracing such 
truths as the existence of a Deity, and others of a like nature, the Roman 
drew all the minor points of his belief from his own inner consciousness. 
There is in his blind veneration for the past, something which recognizes, 
if not the “fall of man,” certainly a doctrine approaching this in its sig- 
nificance. He could not look around him without feeling that man was 
a degenerate being, one who had fallen off from the strength and purity 
in which he was at first created. He looked upon those who had lived 
before him as men of a nobler nature than his own. To him, man’s 
course throughout its whole history had been a downward one, and cer- 
tainly this is a truth which the long experience of time has only served 
to confirm. This belief may be detected in the writings of Ancient 
Rome ; it stood forth prominently in the moral teachings of those times, 
and was engraven on the very heart of the people. To the Roman it 
was to be sure no such tangible fact as the Christian Revelation has 
given to man, and its cause was to him unknown and uncared for, but 
the influence which even its uncertain recognition had upon the national 
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mind was all pervading and powerful. It begat a sober stateliness of 
manner and a generous respect of ancestry which might put to blush 
the pompous conceit of this vain age. In the respectful dignity with 
which the Roman ever spoke of sacred things, there is a purity which is 
equaled only by that of his own ideals of the Gods. One of his most 
prominent characteristics, says a modern scholar, was a profound rever- 
ence for certain divine beings, whose nature was dark and mysterious, 
but who exercised a decided influence on the fates not only of families 
and individuals, but even of the state. The Roman’s expression of his 
own dependence on the will of the Gods is most distinctly stated, and 
this assurance far exceeded, in its power and in the reality which it had 
to his mind, anything that the modern idea of a divine Providence is 
able to affect. It is this feeling of entire dependence on the will of the 
Deity, which is most powerful in moulding the character of the individ- 
ual worshiper, and which can most successfully combat the promptings 
of self-interest or a vicious nature. It taught the efficacy of prayer, 
which was as natural an action to the Roman, as breathing the air of 
heaven or enjoying the daily feast. The Gods were everywhere about 
him, in the victory which his arms achieved, and in the misfortunes 
which befel the state. Never except in the moment of fierce passion 
did he forget their divine presence. This was the cause of his noble and 
thoughtful bearing, this gave to his conversation the grace of dignity and 
to his manner that charm of earnestness which no modern, save only the 
old Castilian, has ever attained to. The sacrifice of blood which he 
offered to the Gods had, from his ignorance of its origin, lost entirely its 
typical meaning ; it was to him no foreshadowing of the great sacrifice of 
atonement, it was not even to him whatit is to us, a mute witness to the 
common origin of all races of men. As Solomon of old, and as we of 
to-day, look around us and see “the wicked prosper,” so did the thought- 
ful Roman. And his fancy carried him forward, beyond the veil of 
death, where he saw in the gloomy shades a judgment seat, on which sat 
justice meeting out to man the measure of his deeds on earth. To the 
future, the spirit-land, he looked for the redress of earthly wrongs and 
for the punishment of earthly crimes. In his conception of that spirit- 
land the good wandered forever through the fragrant, pleasant fields of 
Elysium, while the spirit of evil mourned in darkness and yielded to an 
imperious yet fearful fate. It was the impulse of a noble longing, and 
how far truthful we cannot decide, that impelled the Roman to place 
Lethe, the stream of forgetfulness, in the shades. The soul, wearied of its 
earthly wanderings and toil, drank of its oblivious waters, and the past 
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became as though it had not been. This draught from the stream of 
forgetfulness was the birth of a never-ending life. Hven the recollection 
of past toils, of disappointed hopes and of friends left behind, was not 
there to mar the serene, the perfect bliss of the just spirit in its final rest, 
The powers of conscience and of memory are so intimately connected 
that the Roman could not imagine a conclusive happiness, where the 
memory of a past error might bring with it a pang of pain. It is not for 
us to speak of these imaginings as vain. Man, even in his lowest state, 
never lays down for himself arbitrary and senseless doctrines. The 
Roman reasoned of death, of immortality, and of the future, and he de- 
duced from these reasonings his own ideas of the state of the departed. The 
bare results of his reason are all that have come down to us, and it is 
unwise and unjust to assert that these are assumed to suit the caprice of 
an hour. Charity at least should teach us to examine with a more 
deliberate judgment, and see if these apparently useless dogmas do not 
furnish a goal to some of man’s hopes, or a solution to some of the many 
contradictions which he finds everywhere about him. 

It could only have been a pure taste, a nice sense of the proprieties of 
life, which made the remains of the dead so sacred to the Roman. To 
us, indeed, the human form is clothed with such glorious attributes, and 
is destined to so high a destiny, that it is no wonder we guard the ashes 
of the dead and look upon the grave as sacred. But the Roman knew 
not of a resurrection. This was a thought far beyond the grasp of his 
Philosophy. When the body of his friend was lain in the sepulchre, he 
felt assured that the light of the eye was forever dimmed, the voice for- 
ever hushed. But as within that form there had dwelt the spirit of the 
man he loved, he reverenced it—he paid respect unto the cold ashes when 
he could no longer hold converse with the quickening spirit. The fair 
jewel was lost—he guarded with care the casket. 

It must be evident even to the most superficial reader of Roman 
history, how thoroughly the whole political and social system was 
imbued and pervaded by the national religion. The smallest communi- 
ty, the gens, or house, was composed of certain families bound together 
by the performance of religious rites, and thence it rose to the state 
which, in its individual capacity, never ceased to worship the Gods to 
whom it owed its origin. Catholicity is an admirable element in any 
system giving it both unity and vitality. To this the Roman Religion 
owed much of its power over the popular mind. It was the only 
religion, and to it the nation was bound by every tie. It appealed to 
them in its venerable antiquity, in the pomp of its sacrifices, in the 
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dignity of its priesthood, and in the chaste splendor of its temples. It 
was, with the single exception of the Jewish ceremonial, a more thor- 
oughly popularized faith than any that has existed on earth. It was 
not alone the religion of the great, of the learned, or of the wealthy, but 
it was a national religion before whose altar the whole nation bowed. In 
war the aid of the Gods was invoked, and in victory the prayer of thanks 
ascended. In pestilence or famine, in the storm or earthquake, their 
temples were places of refuge and of safety. Nor were the Gods of 
Rome, like the other deities of the pagan world, “Gods afar off.” It is 
one ot the most striking characteristics of his faith, that the Roman 
looked upon the Gods as bound to man by close ties. He considered 
that the divinities were compelled to grant man certain blessings on the 
performance of certain religious rites. The intensely practical character 
of the nation displays itself in this belief. Free from the taint of that 
false spirit which would rob a worship of beauty, the Roman looked on 
Music, Painting, and Architecture, as the consecrated handmaids of 
religion. And he thought it worthy of man’s labor to rear costly piles 
in honor of the Gods... How exquisite must have been that taste which 
could build temples whose beauty the whole world is unable to surpass ? 
To the early descendants of Romulus, idolatry was abhorrent, and for 
centuries their worship was free from this taint. “ When men (says 
Plutarch) accustomed themselves to speak of brazen and stone images, 
not as instruments for honoring the Gods, but as actual Gods, they 
gradually received into their minds the perverted representations involved 
in such expressions.” The approach of this lust of idolatry was unnoticed, 
but at last the images of the Gods received the adoration of worshipers 
in the Roman temples. 

Thus Rome lived on increasing in power and learning. The ancient 
faith still kept its hold on the minds of men, and its spirit lent an ada- 
mantine strength to the whole fabric of the government which it perva- 
ded. But at last the nation presented the sad spectacle of a people who 
had out-grown their national faith. Grecian Philosophy with its nice 
subtleties of reasoning, began to be the favorite study of the noble and 
the learned. It weaned them from the fond fables of their old faith and 
begat in them a contempt for those who could believe these tales. These 
thoughts, however, they were obliged to conceal. For to the mass, to 
the unlettered plebeian, those fabled gods were yet as living facts, and 
the national religion so underlay the government, that any religious re- 
form must strike not only at the foundations of the government, but 
even at the prejudices of the people themselves, which can never be done 
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without great danger to the State. This dishonest concealment of their 
own feelings, shattered and destroyed the moral sense of the Nobility, 
and this duplicity in those whom the people had always been taught to 
respect, paved the way for those civil broils which have given Rome the 
unenviable reputation of the guiltiest of nations. From the introduc- 
tion among the learned of the Philosophy of Greece, we may date the 
first steps towards that utter demoralization, which rendered the State 
any easy prey to enemies whom it once despised. 

The people at last lost all hold on their old religion, its influence 
in controlling their thoughts and actions had passed away from among 
thew, but that deep religious spirit, that love of sacred things, and that 
reverence for the name and attributes of the Godhead, which had given so 
high a moral tone to their early character, burst forth with renewed 
strength under the genial rays of a dawning Christianity. None of the 
early converts to our faith sprang so quickly, as did the Roman, from the 
dwarfed proportions of the pagan to the full stature of a Christian man- 
hood. Herein is a truth which of late has been sadly neglected, but 
which meets us with an alarming power. It is that those natural char- 
acteristics which gave the thoughts of the men of old a religious bent, 
are the same which now incline men to a religious life. The same spirit 
which impelled the Roman to offer libations to the Immortal Gods, now 
renders men devout worshipers in the Temples of Christianity. 

Peace, then! ye shallow sophists, who prate and sneer at Roman super- 
stition, until ye shall build to the known God, such temples as the Ro- 
mans reared to the unknown, until ye shall learn to dignify the worship 
of the Almighty with the noblest of those gifts he has given to man, to 
render that worship the embodied expression, the poetry of all man’s 
longings, hopes and fears; until then, ye must look back and acknowl- 
edge the Roman as your master. 

The student, who to-day lingers over the ruins of Rome, sighs in vain 
for the spirit which once stirred within her walls. Rome herself is there, 
noble in ashes, stately even in the tomb, but whither has that spirit fled? 
Does it breathe forth sometimes in the deep impassioned music of the 
Italian, or does it ever glow upon the canvas of the painter? No! It is 
not here that the spirit of Rome’s greatness has taken sanctuary. But 
it is still a potent power on earth in the Romish Church of to-day. 
There it finds food meet for its greatness. There, fallen from its primal 
dignity, stripped of the bright robe of chastity which it once wore, it 
still asserts itself, and as it once gave a noble strength to Roman great- 


ness, so now it lends its own vitality to bind together into one adaman- 
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tine structure that fearful fabric of error. It is this spirit which has 
rendered modern Romanism the most popular form of Christianity, 
which has given a solemn pomp to its services, and taught it to charm 
the intellect through the power of the senses. It thus binds the wor. 
shiper to itself by the mysteries which gather around it, by the mag- 
nificence of its cathedrals, by the charms of music, and by the dignity of 
persons and of speech. That this spirit is in itself a truthful one we may 
not deny, that it is prostituted to base and unworthy ends we cannot 
doubt. “Every error is a truth abused,” and it might be added, that 
the more beautiful and valuable the truth, the more fearful and baneful 
the error to which it assimilates itself. The essence of Roman religious 
spirit is the same both in the past and in the present; it is, in few words, 
an entire submission of the intellect to constituted authority. In itself 
it is a sound and truthful spirit, but like everything human, it is obnox- 
ious to abuse. Thus has Romanism abused it by making it the cloak 
of a degrading tyranny, by stopping with it the mouth, and clogging 
the reason of man ; by binding the soul in a cowardly slavery to the Past, 
by wandering back into exploded errors, and by reviving under its 
auspices the vain and obsolete fables of paganism. 

Although the greatness of her political power lives only in story, 
though Rome has but a name among nations, the power of her religious 
spirit “ doth still bestride this narrow world like a colossus.” Her voice 
comes to us from the depths of time; it still cries from her tomb amid 
the ruins of the eternal city, l’univers c’est moi. 


The College Ghost. 


A LEGEND OF OLD SOUTH MIDDLE. 


By the flickering light of a fluid lamp, 
A Freshman sat in his room so damp, 
But his lesson was a damper ; 
Studying out how the Roman Camp 
Had been lorded over by many a scamp 
Who made their enemies scamper. 
The rain poured without while he pored within, 
The elements made a most fearful din, 
Like ten thousand gongs for dinner ; 
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When he heard a step on the College waik, 
Like the step of a ghostly walker, 
And at his door he heard a knock, 
Like the rap of a ghostly knocker ; 
For the knock was hollow upon the door, 
And hollow the step on the entry floor, 
As if made by bones and nothing more. 


“ Who comes there at this time of night ?” 
The Freshman queried with pale affright, 
While the hair of his head stood bolt upright, 
And he felt quite blue as he turned quite white. 
No answer: but bump 
On the door came a thump, 
As much as to say “ No lingo! 
Open your door, 
Without a word more, 
Or I'll break it down, by jingo.” 


The Freshman reluctantly turned the key, 
Expecting a Sophomore gang to see, 

Who, with faces masked and bangers stout, 
Had come resolved to smoke him out, 

And give him a puff he could do without. 
So he turned the bolt with fear and gloom, 
But Sophomores bolt not into the room. 


But instead a woful vision 
Smote upon his startled sight ; 
In the darkness of the entry 
Stood a shape most thin and white, 
Showing all its ghastly grimness, 
On the bosom of the night: 
Dimly through its form transparent, 
Shone the Freshman’s fluid light, 
And the hair stood stiff and straighter, 
On the fear bewildered wight. 
“ Who art thou,” he faintly uttered, 
“ Coming in this mournful plight ?” 
And the figure dimly muttered— 
What I very soon shall write, 
In the next verse you shall see it, 
Read it slowly—read it right. 


“T am not the ghost of biped, 
Trampling over the stones, 

As soon thou wilt discover, 
By the hide on my bones ; 
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In my extremity 
I come to thee ; 

At my extremity, 
Thou wilt see 

A long and stern tail ; 
Keep thy serenity, 

Nor let thy lips turn pale. 


“T am a college pony, 

Coming from a Junior’s room ; 
The ungrateful wretch has cast me 
Forth to wander in the gloom. 

I bore him safe through Horace, 
Saved him from the flunkey’s doom, 
Now biennial is over, 
He, instead of oats and clover, 
Will not grant me e’en a tomb. 
While I wander here unburied, 
I am in a dreadful fix, 
For I never can be ferried 
O’er the deep and muddy Styx. 
As I am old and spavin-kneed, 
I thy help most sorely need, 
Lay me low in Tutor’s Lane ; 
I will bear thee there with speed, 
Caring not for wind and rain.” 


The Freshman heard and saw his tale, 

He bestrode the back of the form so pale, 
Although it was sharp, like the edge of a rail, 
Yet the speed of the Pale Horse never did fail, 
Till he reached the middle of Tutor’s Lane, 
Where the Freshman dug in the midst of the rain, 
A grave for the Pony with might and main. 


(There’s a fine chance to pun with “rain” and “ main.” 


He dug the grave, and he laid him low 

Where the sweet May-flowers in their beauty grow, 
And the winds of winter wildly rave, 

Over the place of the Pony’s grave. 

He planted above him a white pine board, 

And on it these words he rudely scored :— 


EPITAPH. 


“ This grave is unworthy to hide, 
His hide who traveled rough roads ; 

He ne’er was translated, but died 
Translating old Horace’s Odes. 
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“ Here he lies past the doctor’s art, 
Tread gently, and leave him alone ; 
The remains of what may have been Smart, 
Although it was skin and Bohn !” D. L. 





A Leaf from “ Leaves of Absence.” 


“ Joy, joy, freedom to-day ! 
Care, care, drive it away.” Op Sone. 


“Two hundred miles from N ! Two hundred miles will make 
my separation from the duties of College as effectual as if I were the 
inhabitant of another planet. Bah! speaking of planets carries me back 
to that Astronomy which I wished not to think of for at least three 
weeks.” These remarks I muttered yawningly as the tedious stage- 
coach was descending the last hill which lay between me and the little 
village of L—--, and having reached the centre of the place, my first 
care was to find a bed whereon to lay my Junior head, and a table 
whereat to satisfy my Junior appetite. The door of the first house at 
which I knocked was opened by a stout old man, with silver hair, who, 
like the hospital Nestor, seated me at his family board before he asked 
my business. I informed him that I was a student at N——, that I 
had knocked myself up by too severe application, and I wished to recruit 
my system by a short stay in the country. I added that I had a num- 
ber of letters from different members of the Faculty, which, if necessary, 
I would show him. To my great joy he declined this last proposal ; 
had he examined them he would have found a strange sameness running 
through them, the substance of each being, that W had acquired 
— marks, and was placed upon the — stage of discipline. However, I 
soon became domesticated among the honest people, and was by them 
introduced to several young ladies who were spending a few weeks 
among the mountains. They looked with great interest on the ema- 
ciated student, and thought that he must have studied very hard to be so 
pale and thin. Of course I had no right to contradict them, but I could 
not help reverting to some of those nights when we were occupied rather 
in practising the precepts of Horace than in muddling our brains over 
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the mystifications of Whately, and when we were accustomed to sing 
the setting stars to sleep with that touching air— 


“We won’t go home till morning.” 


I went to bed and slept soundly until the beams of the early sun, 
streaming in through the half-opened curtains, awoke me. With a frantic 
hand I grasped my watch, and to my consternation found that it was 
half-past five. Equally frantic, I hurried on one leg of my unmention- 
ables, one stocking, one boot, and my coat, when I missed the accustomed 
bell. The full force of my happy condition flashed upon my mind, and 
sinking back I was soon where 


“College bell-tongues cease from troubling, 
And poor students are at rest.” 


Gentle subscriber to the Lit, did you ever go trout-fishing? If you 
have, you can sympathize with me in every word I say ; if you have not, 
one of the greatest joys of life is still before you. The careful approach 
to the bank, the skillful cast of the line, the exciting expectation for that 
nervous jerk, the dexterous landing, and the beautiful fish lies gasping 
before you on the bank. Somehow it never occurred to me that it was 
cruel to kill trout; it seemed a shame that they should have their beau- 
ties concealed beneath the waters, but I rather believe that with their 
gorgeous livery of gold and azure, they should come forth to glitter in 
the sunlight. A combination of such considerations impelled me the 
very morning after my arrival to sally forth to the nearest trout-brook, 
for trout-fishing is as essential a part of my visits to the Kaatskills, as 
falling in love with Miss F ought to be of every Yalensic student’s 
course. My luck was good, but as I was returning to my supper, laden 
with a noble string of fish, I met the united population of the village 
coming towards me with a large drag-net and a number of long poles. 
It appeared that my old host, becoming anxious about me and fearing 
lest “ the poor melancholy student had gone and got himself drowned in 
some hole,” had called out the inhabitants and was determined to have 
the melancholy satisfaction of bringing at least my unlucky carcass to 
light. In this most charitable wish, however, I was glad not to be able 
to gratify him. 

I used to take frequent walks about the adjacent mountains, and 
selecting some secluded spot, there to sit and study and read, or more 
often to muse. One of these reveries is still very fresh in my memory. 
How well I recollect it! I was sitting in a great pine forest, one of those 
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old memorials of Indian days, which are seldom found now to the east- 
ward of the Lakes, and nowhere in greater perfection than among the 
lordly Kaatskills. A strangely haunted spot, those old mountains; a 
spot which classic Fauns and Dryads, the fairies and the elfins of more 
modern times, driven from their native groves by the march of civili- 
zation, might be supposed to choose as their future trysting-ground. 
And by some strange chance my steps had led me to the forest, which 
required but little imagination to people it with all the fantastic shapes 
of fairydom. From the edge of the wood might be seen the village, 
with its white-walled dwellings, peering up from the little dell like snow- 
flakes, while nearer still murmured a trout-brook, with which I was 
already well acquainted. On the other hand, as if in contrast to the 
smiling beauty of the village, stood the pine forest. The old trees, many 
of them scarred by lightning, reminded me of the Giants and Titans of 
old, lifting their lofty arms in defiance against the heavens. Thus sur- 
rounded, I soon felt the full influence of the place, and had a troop of 
elves appeared on one of the green knolls, or had I been accosted by the 
ghostly crew of old Hendrick Hudson, I should have felt but little 
surprise. But while employed in such cogitations, I heard what seemed 
to me the distant tinkling of a clear bell. The sound approached, and 
now peals of laughter woke me from my reverie, while a troop of merry 
girls entered the wood. Soon I heard my name pronounced by several 
voices. “ W-——, where are you!” “Oh, there he is under that great 
firtree and fast asleep. A perfect Rip Van Winkle. Mr. W , we 
are going a fishing in the brook, and we want you to come and show us 
how to catch the pretty trout.” Immediately I was on my feet and 
overwhelmed with questions. “ How could you go to sleep under that 
horrid tree ?” said one, a bright-eyed girl from Hudson, her curls escaping 
in profusion from the straw flat which was negligently pushed back from 
her open forehead; “it is almost as bad as the myrtle-tree in Tassos’ 
enchanted forest.” “Yes,” I replied, with a low bow, “and like that 
myrtle it seems to have disgorged a troop of fairies.” And so with laugh 
and jest we set off for the brook. Our attempts at catching fish were 
about as successful as might be imagined. Female impatience, not 
allowing the fish to get fairly hooked, was continually jerking up the line 
in a manner, as my friend T would say, “ piscatorially indescribable.” 
Oh! shade of Izaak Walton; be not angry with thy humble follower, 
and look not down in displeasure upon my errings from the path of true 
angling, for I was in the hands of those whose word to me was law. We 
set off for the village with five trout, whose total length measured exactly 
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twenty-three and one quarter inches! As we neared our homes, my fair 
companions challenged me to a race, and so off we started. It was to 
me indeed a beautiful sight. As our glorious nineteenth century poet 
has it— 
“ By them went 
The enamored air sighing, and on their curls 
From the high tree the blossom wavering fell.” 


My friend from Hudson, a perfect Atalanta, surpassed us all, and 
though I was considered a fleet runner among my classmates, I was 
obliged to yield the palm to her airy steps, which seemed scarcely to 
touch the ground. The evening was one of those which occur but 
seldom in one’s lifetime, and which form a bright picture among the 
shadows of human existence. 

But the sun of our happiness was soon to be shaded by a cloud; a 
cloud of sorrow, of tears, of misery. As if to prove the truth of the 
aphorism, “Death loves a shining mark,” she whose step was the fleet- 
est, whose heart the lightest, and whose voice rang through the wood- 
aisles with the most sweetness, was suddenly taken away. In spite of 
all the skill of physicians, all the attentions of the simple villagers, all the 
tears of her family, who had been hastily summoned to her couch, she 
died. In accordance with her own last request, she was buried in the 
fairy knoll in the pine-forest, and upon her early grave was shed by all 
a tear for the sweet stranger, who had come among them so brightly 
and departed so sadly, and a plain white slab proclaimed the heartfelt 
affection of those among whom she had passed away. I returned to my 
studies, saddened and sobered. Since then months have passed away, 
but the quiet musing of all my reveries brings back to me that lonely 
grave on the fairy knoll, in the old pine-forest. w. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 
ORDINATION OF REV. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Grorce P. Fisuer, who was last spring elected Livingston Professor of Di- 
vinity, and called by the College Church to be its Pastor, was ordained in this 
city, Tuesday, Oct. 24th, by an Ecclesiastical Council. The public services were 
held in the North Cong. Church, and were as follows: Introductory Prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Ropes; Sermon by Rev. Prof. E. A. Park; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. E. T. Fitch; Charge to the Pastor by Rev. President T. D. Woolsey ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship by the Rev. 8. W. S. Dutton; Benediction by the 
Pastor. The occasion was one of great interest, and the Church was full to 
overflowing. In noticing the coming of Prof. Fisher among us, we are sure we 
but express the general feeling of College, when we extend to him a warm and 
hearty welcome. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Tue Society elections taking place upon the evening of Oct. 18th, resulted as 
follows : 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President, 
C. G. Camp. D. L. Huntineton. 
Vice-President, 
L. M. Cup. W. iH. L. Barnegs. 
Secretary, 
L. W. Fintay. C. G. Sourumayp. 
Vice-Secretary, 
E. M. Woop. J. C. JACKSON. 


ANNUAL FOOT BALL CONTEST. 


(CHALLENGE. ) 
Soppomorss! 
The Class of 58 hereby challenge the Class of ’57 to a game of Foot 
Ball. Best two in three. 
In behalf of the Class of ’58, 
D. G. Brinton, 
C. Gisson, Committee. 
T. W. Twintne, 


(ACCEPTANCE. ) 
FREsHMEN ! 


Your challenge has been accepted, The Class of ’57 will meet you. 
Time, Wednesday, Oct. 25th, at two and a half o’clock, P.M. Place, the usual 
ground, In behalf of the Class of ’57, 
E. W. Hrrcncock, 
H. C. Pratt, Committee. 
G. W. Roserrs, 
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The contest took place upon the appointed day, and terminated, as usual, in a 
victory on the part of the Sophomores. The weather was exceedingly fine, and 
the spectators quite numerous. We regret that we have been unable to obtain 
a list of the killed and wounded. 


Editor's Table. 


“ Cudgel thy brains no more about it.”"—SHaxspzarg. 

Yus, Dear Reader, we’ve cudgeled and cudgeled and cudgeled, but alas all to 
little purpose. There is, indeed, a lamentable stagnation of ideas just at present, 
and our poor brain, aching from these incessant flagellations, has left us even 
duller than “ ourself of yore.” Ah! did you know how sadly we are disappointed, 
yousurely would not “ shut the gates of mercy” on us. With what bright antici- 
pations did we look forward to that morning, when we should wake up and 
find ourselves famous! Already in imagination we were astounding you with 
our fund of anecdote, pelting you with puns, and perfectly annihilating you 
with epigrams. O Lamb! thy glory had indeed departed, and O Hood! how 
wast thou outdone. Punch—the world-renowned Punch, had sent for us, and 
to thee “ Maggie” dear—to thee our first love, for once, even in thought, we 
were untrue. But we have “ fallen, fallen from our high estate.” Allthe bright 
remarks and witty sayings, which we so carefully treasured up, have gone--gone 
“like a dream when one awakeneth,” and left us completely at a loss, reader, 
how to provide for your entertainment. O Fortune! Fortune! thou fickle- 
minded thing, how couldst thou so cruelly desert us. 

But what say you to a peep at the Editorial conclave? Come then with us 
while we conduct you for a moment into their presence, and reveal a few of the 
“secrets of our prison house.” Nay! be not so fearful, nor tremble so violent- 
ly. After all they are but mortal. They know full well how, at times, to lay 
aside their editorial dignity, and mingle with the tide of common men. No 
need, we ween, to urge upon them the precept of old Horace,— 

“ Dona presentis cape laetus horae, 

Lingue severa.” 
Take courage, then, and come with us into this sanctum sanctorum—this “ holy 
of holies.” Now has it not a decided literary air? Never mind the smoke» 
*twill screen you from the dazzling radiance of their countenance. Look—there 
in the center stands the great Table. How many have been bound upon it, 
(perhaps even you, yourself, reader,) while Proteus-like we stretched or clipped 
them to suit the circumstances of Maga! How manyhave there been remorse- 
lessly dissected, and finally consigned to yonder coffin, under the head of “ re- 
spectfully declined”! That Coffin! Of what bright hopes, of what lofty as- 
pirations has it been the sad receptacle! It is, indeed, a mighty leveler. Many 
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who in the outer world never even recognize each other, here lie peacefully 
down, side by side, “all silent and all damned.” But we see you are impatient 
for your promised peep at our brother Eds. There they are, then, nearly hid- 
den in the clouds that encircle them. The work is over, and they have given 
themselves up to the soothing influence of the weed. Conspicuous among the 
rest, by his air of luxurious indolence and the dense volumes which he is contin- 
ually puffing forth, sits the “ smoking editor.” Surely never did appellation suit 
mortal better—it fits him like a garment, although for some unaccountable rea- 
son he has strangely taken exception to it. Indeed between ourselves, we've 
heard—now we won’t vouch for it as a fact—but we’ve heard that he dropped 
upon this mundane sphere of ours with an Havana in his mouth, So puff away 
most worthy smoker, and never disown the title thou hast so nobly earned! 
By it we hail thee as an “auld comrade dear and brother sinner,’”—may 
life’s cares trouble thee no more than the smoke wreaths that ever float around 
thee! But who is this with princely port and air majestic? 


“ Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sits, and public care.” 


That is the “ dignified editor,” and for him we entertain the most profound 
respect. How admiringly have we gazed upon him as he made printers and 
printer’s devils fly ’round in a truly amazing manner, and how vainly have we 
endeavored to emulate him! Like poor David Copperfield, we never could im- 
press upon others a proper sense of our own importance. To all our bluster- 
ings the printer only answers with that meaning smile, and “ Ah! sir, you are 
young.” Enraged, we turn to vent our wrath upon the devil, but with a mock- 
ing leer he reéchoes the words of his master, “Ah! sir, you are young, very 
young.” But the subject is an unpleasant one, so let’s take a glimpse at Young 
America personified, or the “cool editor.” There he sits as usual—chair 
tilted back and boots placed most irreverently upon the sacred table. It needs 
no second glance to tell you that he has the most supreme contempt for all that 
savors of the past. He is a “ manifest destiny” man, and believes in universal 
progress. We won’t anticipate, however, as he will soon have an opportunity 
to speak for himself. The editorial mantle falls next upon his shoulders, and 
here in pure benevolence we would do him a little service; for with Dido we 
can truly say, 

“Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 


When you approach his sanctum, reader, let it be with noiseless step and gen- 
tle knock. Come not with thy usual heavy tramp, and rude, unceremonious 
rap. Editors’ nerves are peculiarly sensitive, and you little know how many 
bright ideas you have thus unintentionally driven away forever. Take heed, 
then, and let us also entreat you when you see his eye “in a fine frenzy rolling” 
to make yourself exceedingly scarce. So shalt thou receive thy reward in an 
excellent No. of the Lit. But we have not yet got ’round the “board.” There 
between the “smoking” and the “cool,” sits “multum in parvo,” or, as he 
has been called, the “ultra editor.’ Here, however, we must stop, for our 
spirit fails us. It is with fear and trembling that we even mention him. We 
an only point you to him and beg you look long and earnestly. Think you 
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not he is one, who will ever “ paddle his own canoe,” and revolve on his own 
axis? 

And now, dear reader, permit us for once to assume the privilege of the 
Novelist, and carry you at a single stride from the presence of this august body 
into our own little sanctum. Here we are scribbling away for dear life, for the 
printer is impatient, and in the morning we must send this ugly MS. to press, 
But it is growing late, and what’s of more consequence, we are growing sleepy. 
The old Lyceum clock, too, has just tolled the hour when evil spirits are abroad. 
Fancy is already busy conjuring up “ Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 
Moreover, we have to night been foolishly correcting the proofs of the ghost 
story. Fatal rashness! Even now the ghosts of innumerable defunct, unburied 
ponies, are neighing and snorting around us in the most frightful manner. 
There glaring at us with his “terrible eye-ball” is the steed that bore us un- 
scathed through the Athenian plague—and there too, the nimble Pegasus on 
which we rode so gaily over the plains of Marathon. Really we are getting 
quite frightened, and long, as when a little boy, to hide our head in the bed- 
clothes. But before making this undignified exit we would speak one word for 
Maga. She is our first bantling, reader—pray receive her kindly, and give her 
a little nook in that heart of thine. And in return we give thee an editor’s best 
blessing—pleasant dreams, and may they never be rudely broken by a printer’s 
dev—, we mean—a typographical spirit of evil. Vive—Valete! 


THE AWARD. 


Tue Editors having elected Prof. James Hapixy, and Joszern Suetpon, Esq., 
as graduate members of the Committee to award the Medal, have received the 
following report : 


To the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine: 

GentLEmEN,—The Committee of award for the premium offered by the 
Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, report, that after examining the pieces 
submitted to them, they gave the preference to an essay entitled “The Love of 
the Supernatural.” The author’s name, as appeared on opening the accompa- 
nying envelope, is Cuartes Ray Pater. 

The Committee think it proper to mention another essay, entitled “The 
Character of the Individual conditioned on that of the State,’ which might 
perhaps have received the preference, had the literary execution been equal to 
the vigorous and independent thought. 

Very Respectfully, Yours, 
James Hap.ey, 
JosEPH SHELDON, 
Evisna Mutrorp. 
Yas Corigeer, Nov. 1, 1854. 








